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“The wiremian’s art is by my handiwork!” 
SAYS JACK GRIFFIN OF BRISTOL 


The final appearance of the finished job is just as much a matter 
of pride as its efficient operation. 

All wiremen receive intensive training and are taught particularly 
to make their handiwork as unobtrusive as possible, so that it 
blends with the background and passes unnoticed.” 
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Planning in the 


WRITTEN BEFORE the general 
election, this article will come into 
circulation when readers’ minds are 
full of the results. What is to be the 
attitude of the new Parliament to 
town and country planning? On 
what issues of law, administration, or 
policy should supporters of planning 
be focusing, constructively or de- 
fensively ? What should they ask the 
new Parliament to do and to refrain 
from doing ? 

Fortunately or unfortunately, plan- 
ning is no party’s child. It is every 
party’s foundling—though individual 
ministers have at times taken a 
kindly interest in it. One of the 
significant things about it is that 
when anyone in any party takes it up 
and thinks about it he is driven to the 
same broad conclusions. So also is any 
other intelligent person. So also is any 
public meeting after an hour’s address 
by an intelligent person. And so was 
the public at large for a while after 
the Barlow Report and the bombing 
and evacuation. But the world is full 
of problems just now, and the facts 
and considerations of the urban prob- 


New Parliament 


lem fade out of the public memory, 
and therefore out of the foreground 
of the minds of politicians. It is very 
natural that when elections come 
along candidates are tempted to play 
up to the dislike of the controls and 
payments associated with planning, 
especially if they share the public 
forgetfulness of the reasons for it. 
When they come to making or amend- 
ing laws, when they come to actual 
administration, the problem springs 
to life again, peremptory and ines- 
capable. 

The posthumous award of the 
Howard Memorial Medal to the late 
Sir Anderson Montague-Barlow is a 
topical reminder of the non-party or 
all-party origin of the national 
planning policy and the legislation 
to give effect to it. The Barlow Royal 
Commission was appointed by Mr 
Neville Chamberlain, who had real- 
ized that something must be done to 
check the growth of the great cities 
and had given personal encourage- 
ment to the garden city movement. 
The main recommendations of the 
Barlow Report were accepted by Mr 
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Churchill’s Coalition Government, 
which sponsored the Planning Act of 
1944 and the White Paper on Com- 
pensation and Betterment of that 
year. The Labour Government’s 
Planning Act of 1947 and New 
Towns Act of 1946 were in principle 
supported by all parties. 

At the election of 1950 planning 
did not figure as a direct issue, though 
there were already signs that the 
public was irritated by controls of 
which it had forgotten the aims. We 
gave a warning then that a vigorous 
reassertion of the social and economic 
reasons for the controls, as distinct 
from the aesthetic reasons, was neces- 
sary, along with a more effective 
operation of the dispersal and new 
towns policy. We repeat that warn- 
ing, and urge supporters of planning 
to back it up by representations to 
their newly-elected MP’s. Whatever 
Government is in power, it cannot 
without injury to the nation shut its 
eyes to the social and economic con- 
sequences of the urban drift that 
good planning alone can correct— 
such evils, for example, as excessive 
housing density, long journeys to 
work, traffic congestion, suburban 
sprawl, injudicious uses of good farm- 
land, industrial inefficiency. Believers 
in planning can make common 
cause with statesmen responsive to 
public feeling in their desire that 
planning controls shall be kept to the 
minimum that will achieve the 
planning aims. But they can remind 
statesmen that it is no less necessary 
that the great aims shall be more 
resolutely pursued, and the means 
justified by a more cogent and pas- 
sionate popularization of the ends. 
There may be no votes in planning 
promises, but there will be solid 
approval (and ultimately votes) for 
clear-minded and imaginative action. 
If the new towns are pushed on 
rapidly and accompanied by samples 
of central redevelopment on decent 
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density standards, and the connec- 
tion explained, the vast beneficial 
possibilities of planning will be 
understood. 

No minister is likely to want to 
change radically the basic machinery 
for planning at the county or county 
borough level. At the centre what is 
really needed is a grouping of all the 
functions of deciding issues of land- 
use, including the location of industry, 
in a single ministry, preferably with 
no other charge; but this would be 
useless if the status of the ministry fell 
below the first rank. 

As to the development charges and 
the land fund, the details of the 
present system are no article of faith 
with believers in the dispersal and 
new towns policy. Both critics and 
defenders must widen their ground 
before a sound decision can be 
reached. The system does enable 
building to be stopped on green belts 
and agricultural land without grave 
hardship to owners. It does not get 
over the financial obstacles to open- 
ing out congested areas, except by 
providing for a revenue that might 
be, but is not, earmarked for such 
purposes. It seems to leave no in- 
centive to sell land for development, 
yet owners are in fact commonly 
selling at a price by no means 
negligible—which means that there 
is after all an incentive. And when 
the buyer pays cash both to the seller 
and the Land Board, can it be shown 
that the combined post-inflation price 
is higher than it would have been if 
there had been no development 
charges? Are we not all forgetting 
that market price is the highest figure 
that anyone will pay, and that a key 
factor now is the very substantial 
financial value of a building licence? 

Let us ask the new Parliament to 
look at this part of the problem with- 
out the assumption either that the 
land charges are perfect or that there 
was no reason for them. 








ELLIE SADE TEES 
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THE PEMBROKESHIRE COAST 


A general description of the part of Pembrokeshire that it is intended 


to designate as a National Park. 


HE PEMBROKESHIRE Coast is 
TT from being exclusively coast- 

al, although it was envisaged so 
by the late John Dower in 1945. In- 
stead of the 100 square miles then 
suggested, however, the Hobhouse 
Committee recommended the selec- 
tion of more than double this figure, 
such proposals as the inclusion of the 
Prescelly Mountains and the tidal in- 
lets of Milford Haven swelling the 
total to approximately 229 square 
miles. 

This is not, of course, so large as 
some of the other National Park areas 
in England and Wales, but then all 
will be small in comparison with many 
of those overseas, and will depend for 
much of their appeal upon the ever- 


South Haven, Skomer, the largest island off the Pembroke coast 


by DAVID PARRY 


changing scenery so characteristic of 
the British Isles. The Pembrokeshire 
coast in its present form is admirably 
varied, and one could hardly imagine 
a more complete contrast from the 
wild, rugged cliffs and headlands of 
theAtlantic sea-board than the peace- 
ful estuaries or the gentle slopes of 
Mynydd Prescelly, whence came 
some, at least, of the Stonehenge 
monoliths, and from whose summit 
both Devon and Ireland can be made 
out on a clear day. 


Finest Coastline 


Pembrokeshire’s claim to possess 
the finest and least spoilt coastline 
south of the Scottish border is em- 
phasized by the exclusion from the 
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Gannets on Grassholm Island 


proposed National Park of little be- 
sides the harbour towns of Milford 
Haven, Fishguard, Neyland, and 
Pembroke Dock. Beginning in the 
extreme north-east, there is the grand 
stretch running from the mouth of 
the Teifi estuary, near Cardigan, to 
Dinas Head, the latter reaching an 
elevation of over 460 feet, and further 
to the westward the cliffs between 
Strumble Head and St David’s are 
also remarkably beautiful, while the 
hinterland in the neighbourhood of 
the village city is full of archaeological 
and geological interest. Hereabouts, 
too, separated from the mainland by 
turbulent currents, lies the most 
northerly of the county’s six major 
islands, Ramsey, with its attendant 
Bishops and Clerks. 


Bird Sanctuaries 


Situated just off St Bride’s Bay, 
Ramsey is deservedly famous for its 
birds and seals, but even more im- 
portant as breeding grounds for sea- 
fowl are Skomer, Skokholm, and 


Grassholm, the combined population 
of these three sanctuaries, recom- 
mended bythe Wild Life Conservation 
Special Committee as a National 


Nature Reserve, totalling scores of 


thousands of pairs. Grassholm, the 
smallest and the most distant, is 
rightly celebrated for one of the 
greatest gannetries in the world, and, 
quite apart from the immense island 
colonies, there are numerous occu- 
pied sites on the mainland itself, or on 
isolated rocks which have only be- 
come detached in the course of time, 
an outstanding example being the 
Eligug Stack, one of the spectacular 
features of the southern sea-board, 
where the boundary of the Park 
swings well inland in order to take in, 
not merely Lydstep, Manorbier and 
its castle, and St Govan’s Chapel, but 
Bosherston lily ponds, Lamphey 
Palace, and the Orielton decoy. 


Problems of the Area 
Lying entirely within the boundar- 
ies of the one county, the Pembroke- 
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shire Coast National Park consists, 
then, of considerable tracts of moun- 
tain and rich farm land as well as 
mile upon mile of rock-bound shore, 
and from the administrative stand- 
point there should be no real diffi- 
culties, particularly as, with so few 
pockets of urban development to be 
excluded, the area may justly be re- 
garded as a unified whole. On the 
other hand, there are, as one would 
expect, many special problems, and 
high on the list is the question of ade- 
quate accommodation for an increas- 
ing number of visitors, even allowing 
for the use as dormitories of towns 
well outside the Park. Indeed, con- 
fining ourselves to the coast, it is fair 
to say that only at Tenby, St David’s, 
and Newport do hotel facilities exist 
on anything approaching a large 
scale, and this state of affairs reminds 
one that this part of Britain has only 
been ‘“‘discovered” by the tourist and 
holiday-maker within quite recent 
times. 
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Reverting for a moment to the 
basic principle of the National Parks 
system, the over-riding aim, clearly, 
is the preservation of certain chosen 
districts, no easy task in view of the 
steady growth in the population, the 
rapid expansion of industry, and our 
changing way of life. Arrangements 
to enable the maximum number of 
persons to enjoy their leisure hours in 
beautiful natural surroundings can- 
not, for obvious reasons, take the 
form of the establishment of camps 
similar to those which attract their 
thousands each summer in our highly 
commercialized resorts. This in Pem- 
brokeshire would ruin an area which 
has mercifully escaped the fate of 
other coastlines, once little less de- 
lightful, within the last fifty or hun- 
dred years. But the urgent need for 
new buildings, and for the modifica- 
tion of existing ones, will undoubtedly 
open up excellent opportunities for 
architects able to work with due re- 
gard to local styles and local mater- 


The Garland Stone, Skomer 
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Aerofilms 


St David’s Head, Pembrokeshire 


ials, a very necessary condition being 
that the modern dwellings should, as 
far as possible, harmonize with the 
old. Careful siting, too, is of prime 
importance, as there are many points 
of vantage from which one can see 
for miles around. 


War-time Disfigurements 


It would be wrong to create the 
impression that the Pembrokeshire 
coast is completely free from dis- 
figurement. To the more deplorable 
collections of bungalows intended 
primarily for summer occupation 
there must be added the war-time 
hutments, airfield installations, and 
so on, whose removal, at any rate in 
the majority of cases, would seem to 


be long overdue. As if the continued 
presence of these unsightly erections 
were not sufficient cause for com- 
plaint, a very substantial acreage 
within the limits of the Park remains 
in active use as a military training 
ground, and perhaps even more ser- 
ious than the loss to agriculture and 
the inevitable damage and disturb- 
ance occasioned by the firing of live 
ammunition is the fact that access 
to the extremely interesting Castle- 
martin neighbourhood is effectively 
denied to the public for a large part 
of the year. 


Communications 


This naturally brings to mind the 
question of communications. In gen- 
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eral, motorists, ramblers, and cyclists 
are all well served, though there is 
room for a good deal of improvement, 
especially in the north. Ideally, the 
walker should eventually be able to 
traverse almost the entire sea-board 
by way of footpaths which for much 
of their length will follow those used 
by generations of Pembrokeshire 
coastguards. For the visitor to the 
cliffs looking out over the St Bride’s 
Bay, at least, there is no lack what- 
ever of roads and tracks. 

Whereas the main highways to and 
from South Wales must evidently be 
capable of carrying fast traffic, one is 
tempted to suggest that almost the re- 
verse should apply within the Park 
itself; and, to be truthful, it is felt 
that the type of person who is tied to 
his car or coach, or who alights only 
to seek out the nearest café, is un- 
likely to find satisfaction away from 
the town. Moreover, nothing could 
be more out of keeping with our 
secluded coves and beaches than un- 
ending lines of motor vehicles travel- 
ling hither and thither at high speed, 
and all in all there is a strong case for 
leaving things more or less as they 
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stand at present, or even for restrict- 
ing the movement of cars and buses 
within reasonably wide limits, be- 
cause it would be a sad day if the 
narrow, winding lanes ever dis- 
appeared. 

Exactly what influence the estab- 
lishment of the Pembrokeshire Coast 
National Park will have upon the in- 
habitants of the area only time will 
tell, but, using the pre-war acquisition 
of the various National Trust pro- 
perties as a yardstick, life in the farms 
and villages should go on very much 
as usual, while active protection on 
an increased scale will surely benefit 
rare birds like the chough, pros- 
pectors like the fulmar petrel, and 
vulnerable species like the Atlantic 
seal. Ornithologically speaking, the 
coast and islands are, of course, extra- 
ordinarily rich, and the maintenance 
of the colossal numbers of pairs 
present during the summer is one of 
the first duties of those responsible 
for the control of the Park, an object 
to be achieved through education as 
well as by strict enforcement of the 
law to prevent interference with the 
tending of eggs and young. 


HOMESTEAD COURT, Welwyn Garden City 


Just completed, this group contains 
a hotel, restaurant seating 120, din- 
ing room seating thirty, lounges, and 
ninety-two centrally heated flats. 
One-roomed furnished flats, £4 10s. 
a week, including room service and 





meals. Two-room flats, unfurnished, 
£9 6s. a month including heating 
and rates; three-room (650 sq ft) 
£11 16s. 6d. No subsidies. Total cost 
£200,000. Architects: Louis de Sois- 
sons, ARA and Partners. 
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THE COUNTRY TOWNS COMMITTEE 
A Progress Report by the Chairman of the Country Towns 


Committee of the TCPA. 


AKING KNOWN the value of our 
many pleasant country towns 
as potential centres for the 

attraction of population and industry 
away from overgrown monster cities, 
with all that this change can mean in 
terms of human happiness and better 
living and working conditions, is an 
essential part of the work of the Town 
and Country Planning Association. 
So much so indeed, that in 1943 the 
Association held a most successful 
conference of local authorities and 
arts and amenities organizations to 
consider the position of country towns 
in post-war national planning policy. 

Following the conference, which 
was attended by representatives from 
over a hundred local authorities, the 
Country Towns Committee was set 
up to prepare a statement of policy 
for submission to the government. 
Serving on this committee were 
members from the smaller boroughs 
of England and Wales, the urban 
districts and county councils. 

The committee did much useful 
work in the early days of post-war 
planning in putting before the various 
ministries the point of view of the 
smaller towns, whose claims to ex- 
pansion tend to be overshadowed by 
clamour from the cities where many 
influential voices make known their 
needs and all too few point to their 
disadvantages. 


Response to Questionnaire 

In 1946, following the publication 
of the New Towns Committee Re- 
port, country towns with a popula- 
tion of under 30,000 were approached 
by the Country Towns Committee 





by P. W. MACFARLANE 


with a questionnaire inviting those 
that considered they had a case for 
major extensions or substantial addi- 
tions to utilize the services of the com- 
mittee for advice and help in contact- 
ing the government departments 
concerned. 

The questionnaire met with a 
gratifying response. A Working Sub- 
Committee was set up to collate the 
information received. Subsequently a 
memorandum was sent to the Minis- 
ter of Town and Country Planning, 
followed by a deputation, pressing 
the claims of country towns for the 
part they could play as reception 
centres in a national policy of popula- 
tion and industry decentralization, 
and for the help that their expansion 
would give to the economic and social 
life of the countryside. 

After 1947, when the Working 
Sub-Committee lost its hard-working 
chairman, Mr R. L. Reiss, who 
became Vice-Chairman of the De- 
velopment Corporation for Welwyn 
and Hatfield, something of a hiatus 
developed in the Country Towns 
Committee’s activities, but it con- 
tinued to press its claims by deputa- 
tions to the ministry and at the 
latter’s request in 1950 prepared a 
report on the financial problems of 
country town expansion, after study- 
ing the position in selected towns. 


Scope for Further Work 


Now, what of the future work of 
this committee? How far has its 
initial objectives of focusing public 
attention on the expansion potentiali- 
ties of selected small towns, and 
pressing for financial assistance in 
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carrying out their planned expansion 
to implement national policy been 
achieved? There are two hopeful 
signs. Mr Dalton in his progress report 
on town and country planning 
1943-51 emphasized that, in spite of 
the eight new towns planned in the 
London area, the major contribution 
to the relief of London’s overcrowding 
and congestion must come ultimately 
from the expansion of existing towns, 
whilst the government has recently 
announced its intention of introduc- 
ing legislation to help financially local 
authorities who incur expenditure on 
major expansions to accommodate 
overspill population and industry. 
For this the Association can take some 
of the credit, though we would wish 
that the pace of government policy 
were not so infuriatingly slow and 
cautious. 

With the preparation of county 
development plans under the 1947 
Act the work of the Country Towns 
Committee should largely pass from 
the general to the specific—from 
advocating a policy of small town 
expansion to considering the applica- 
tion of that policy to suitable country 
towns in the development plans. 
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As a first step the Committee would 
like to know what towns are planned 
for expansion in these plans, and by 
now many of the smaller local 
authorities should have received a 
questionnaire about the planning 
proposals affecting their towns. 
Armed with this information it should 
be possible to judge how far the 
interests of the country towns have 
been taken into account. 

But it is a far cry from plans on 
paper to implementation. The path 
is yet beset with many thorny prob- 
lems—location of industry and the 
somewhat difficult attitude of the 
Board of Trade; what authority is to 
be responsible for carrying out large- 
scale expansions; who is to build the 
houses, and what is to be the link up 
between exporting authorities and the 
reception towns—to name only a few. 

There is still much useful work for 
the Country Towns Committee to do, 
and its Working Sub-Committee, 
strengthened by new members and 
backed up by the local authorities, 
looks forward to a busy year. The 
Committee would welcome ideas and 
suggestions as to how it can be of most 
service to its local authorities. 


A 60,000 Town 


“The size of Dudley gives the town 
important social and administrative 
advantages. It is not so large as to 
prevent the growth of a feeling of 
common interest among its citizens 
and a general knowledge on the part 
of each citizen of the activities and 
interests of all. It is not so small that 
the values of social life are reduced 
to the scale of village politics or street- 
corner scandal. It is large enough to 
Support an efficient apparatus of 
social administration of the most 
modern type, and small enough to 





enable this apparatus to work effect- 
ively, so that personal human con- 
tact can be preserved between com- 
mittees, departments, councillors, 
and officials on one hand, and on the 
other, the ordinary citizen whose 
needs they serve. It is, in fact, the kind 
of town in which the traditional pat- 
tern of representative local govern- 
ment in Great Britain, based on 
administration by committees, can 
function well.” 

From “Social Aspects of a Town 
Development Plan’. 
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THE MARSEILLES FLATS: A FRENCH VIEW 


The storm aroused by M. Le Corbusier’s fourteen-storey Community 
of Flats for 1,500 people was referred to in our September issue. 
Here are the comments of a distinguished French Housing Expert. 


HE CRITICISMS of Le Corbusier’s 

project are numerous, diverse, 

and often contradictory, even 
unjust. 

There are, first, those coming from 
the man in the street; imprecise and 
vigorous, they result from the effects 
of surprise, of the fact that the public 
is disconcerted. 

There is, again, the criticism of the 
housewife, who fears the fatigue of 
interior stairs. 

But what was Le Corbusier aiming 
at? 

He wanted to create a unity of 
dwellings, by means of identical cells 
in considerable numbers, factory- 
prefabricated, and encased ina frame- 
work of concrete like drawers in a 
chest. This concrete frame carries 
fourteen storeys of these dwelling 
units, its great length holding as many 
as 350. They are served by large 
central lobbies, and on the seventh 
storey dwellings give place to shops. 
The roof is a sun-deck, a place for 
sport and leisure. There is also, if I 
am not mistaken, a clinic and a 
créche. 

This vast block stands isolated in 
one of the suburbs of Marseilles, 
rather bare and lonely; it is to be sur- 
rounded by green spaces so large that 
it will not throw its shadow on any- 
thing and nothing will throw a 
shadow on it. It assures, according to 
its designer, the maximum sunshine 
to the living rooms and economical 
construction. 

Let us neglect the fact that the 
actual construction leaves much to be 
desired, and that the units by no 





by G. PILLIET 


means fit like drawers in a chest, 
owing no doubt to the impossibility 
of building with the requisite pre- 
cision. This technical difficulty is not 
enough by itself to condemn an en- 
tirely new theory about dwellings. It 


The huge block is built on “stilts” 


has in fact proved costly in construc- 
tion and difficult to work; but in a 
prototype that is not a very serious 
reproach. 

The basic idea is that we cannot 
allow people to build villas in gardens 
according to their tastes, because 
these eat up too much land and cause 
cities to spread too far. 


Is the Theory Valid? 


Let me say at once that in Mar- 
seilles the argument about using too 
much land has no force, because this 
block stands in the middle of stony 
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ground useless for anything but hous- 
ing. Everywhere modern planners 
are trying to get a maximum density 
of population and wide vistas. The 
result of this is that what they gain 
in one way they lose in the other. In 
place of gardens lovingly cultivated 
by their occupiers at no expense but 
their own labour, we get public 
squares which either put a heavy 
burden on the rates or are mere 
poverty-stricken stretches of grass. 
This argument, then, has little 
validity. The same applies to the 
argument about the excessive road 
charges necessary for individual villas, 
because great blocks of flats in large 
open spaces need just as much road 
service and in addition heavy ex- 
pense for supporting columns, stairs, 
lifts, and service lifts. 

Sir George Pepler has asked a very 
pertinent question: Who will be the 
queen of this hive ? 


The Marseilles flats in course of construction in 1949 
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It is to be feared indeed that the 
hive will have no master and will be 
an anarchy, or will fall into the hands 
of tyrants who will make life impos- 
sible for the inhabitants. 

It has been suggested that succes- 
sive strikes, affecting gas, electricity, 
water, air conditioning, lifts, would 
make life odious six days out of seven. 

But all these are in my opinion only 
matters of detail. The real criticism 
is that in the name of a certain 
technique it is desired to impose on 
people a kind of life that does not 
correspond to their desires, nor their 
tastes, nor to what has been learned 
from experience. 


Paying and Calling the Tunes 


I would not object if M. Le Cor- 
busier had built his block with his 
own money or the money of his 
friends and had put it up for letting, 
at a time when there was free choice 
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A Marseilles family moves in 


either to accept or reject it. But for a 
public authority to spend the nation’s 
money, in a time of scarcity, on such 
an experiment, in the belief that the 
shortage of accommodation would 
force people willy-nilly into it, seems 
to me to be authoritarian and indeed 
to show the totalitarian spirit. 

One may perhaps say that those 
who know should make the choice for 
those who do not know, although that 
is called technocracy; one might con- 
cur in this idea and admit that tech- 
nicians, having got together and 
studied all the aspects of modern 
housing, should impose on us, the 
ignorant, a mode of life diametrically 
opposed to the one that we have 
created little by little by profiting 
from the experience of our ancestors. 

But where do the technicians come 
in on this matter? In deciding how a 
house should be built the architect 
and engineer come in last, as execu- 
tants of decisions that other tech- 
nicians take—decisions that are im- 
posed on them and not imposed by 
them o.: others. 

First of all I shall demand con- 
sideration of the opinions of the 
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biologists and of the housewives, the 
two basic authorities. 

When we know what is the opti- 
mum cubic air-space, the best method 
of heating, the layout for taking the 
most advantage of solar rays (not too 
much nor too little), how much there 
should be of cosmic and telluric rays, 
how much sound-proofing is needed 
and whether against internal or 
external noise, whether we should 
aim at an equal temperature or 
changes from one room to another so 
that the body learns to react against 
cold and heat and does not get torpid 
—when we know all this, we shall 
know whether it is good to turn our 
backs on tradition and to innovate. 
And we shall say to the architects 
and engineers, “This is what you are 
to build”; and they will have to use 
the resources of their art to realize it. 


Designing by Personal Hunches 


In place of which, we see M. Le 
Corbusier executing his work on his 
personal hunches, in spite of the un- 
favourable opinion of his plans given 
by the provincial authorities con- 
cerned with hygiene. 


An interior view of one of the flats 
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I well know that I shall be told that 
the regulations of the authorities are 
out of date, but my reply is that these 
regulations were made by hygienists 
and that those who say they are out 
of date are not in a position to judge. 

It is indeed surprising that the 
customer is told, in the name of 
technique, ‘“This is what you need,” 
but that the opinion of technicians 
other than the teller is rejected. 

But even when the technicians 
skilled in human physiology have 
told us what the human house should 
be, we shall still not have the whole 
solution, because the manual worker’s 
home is not the same thing as the in- 
tellectual’s, and it is to be feared that 
our technicians will think as intel- 
lectuals. 

It is necessary that he who inhabits 
the house shall be happy and shall 
desire to stay. What would be the 
good of a perfect house, if one were 
bored and wanted to get away from 
it? 


Different Conceptions of Happiness 


From this point of view, if it were 
thought necessary to construct sky- 
scrapers, as in New York, in order to 
reduce the girth of our cities, so long 
as these were used for offices, shops, 
doctors, lawyers, or engineers, I would 
not care, because such people can 
make use of their leisure even in a 
flat. 

But on the other hand the manual 
worker is at a loss in a flat. He wants 
to use his hands on something; he 
needs a garden, somewhere to potter, 
or even, as we can see him doing in 
any little French town, simply some- 
where to put his chair so that he can 
watch the folks passing and learn 
about life by contemplating it. What 
would he do with a flat? He would 
soon tire of lifting the curtain and 
pressing his nose against the glass. 

He would take the only possible 
course; he would soon be down in 
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the local, however smoky and dirty, 
for a game of cards, rather than stay 
in his fine prison where he doesn’t 
know what to do with himself. 

In conclusion, I would say that Le 
Corbusier, whose brilliant intelli- 
gence has great attraction, has been 
guilty of the sin of pride in thinking 
that he could unaided achieve the 
synthesis of all the sciences concerned 
with habitation. It needs great 
audacity to turn one’s back on a tradi- 
tion that is both ancient and universal 
and to decide that men should in- 
habit not individual dwellings but 
collectives, in view of the fact that the 
past has bequeathed this type to us 
only in exceptional and anti-natural 
cases; namely, fortified towns, over- 
grown towns, towns hemmed in by 
geographical accidents. The collec- 
tive house has never been other than 
the result of a constraint; it has never 
been due to the free expression of the 
human will. 
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Travelling Intelligently 

Because planners in any country 
have an interest in the earth, in all 
things that grow on it, in human 
society and its works and ways, and 
therefore in the arts, history, and phil- 
osophy, they are useful people to meet 
when travelling at home or abroad. 
Their vocation gives them a know- 
ledge of the country’s geology, agri- 
culture, industry, social and econom- 
ic structure and cultural characterist- 
ics far beyond that possessed by ordin- 
ary guides. Moreover a touring party 
containing planners starts with an 
alertness to the significance of things 
that spreads itself to their travelling 
companions.To the spectacular thrills 
a new interest is added. If the values 
and pleasures of planning tours were 
generally known the TCPA would 
have a hard job to select from the 
thousands of intelligent people who 
would clamour to join them. 

The TCPA party in Austria was 
particularly fortunate in the weather, 
the balance of its own composition, 
and the itinerary arranged for it by 
the Austrian authorities. Besides the 
usual “‘sights”, facilities and experi- 
ences were offered to it that are not 
open to many tourists, by state and 
city governments, hydro-electric, 
mining, and steel works, and other 
organizations. The party were graci- 
ously entertained in ancient town- 
halls and palaces and delightful 
mountain restaurants. Many experts 
met and talked with them, and 
special displays were arranged for 
them. The party was a good enough 
cross-section of the professional and 
citizen planning movement to be 
able to reciprocate with information 





about British problems and methods. 
And its younger element, while ad- 
mirably studious, added a gaiety to 
the party that surprised the relatively 
sedate post-war Viennese. 

Deserved or not, the international 
repute of the TCPA is very high. In- 
deed we have sometimes felt that the 
composition of some of its touring 
parties has barely justified the atten- 
tions lavished upon them by their 
hosts—that in fairness they ought to 
include more persons of known status 
in planning. Such persons are busy 
and drawn in many directions, but 
they would find the time spent well 
worth while. The Austrian party, 
however, fully held its corner. Mem- 
bers made new friends whom they 
will in due course entertain in this 
country. And the TCPA frequently 
reciprocates by arrangements for 
visitors from abroad, with much help 
from our own ministries and local 
authorities. Thus a valuable ex- 
change of experience is maintained 
and grows. It will grow faster when 
planners and supporters of planning 
wake up to the fact that a tour in 
which you meet lively minded people 
and talk and listen and learn, can be 
more refreshing and more fun than 
sitting on a beach or driving a car 
through town after town in which you 
make no personal contacts. 


Letchworth Invitation Conference 
First Garden City Ltd called to- 
gether fifty “influential persons” 
(27-28 Sept) for an exchange of 
views—a generous and useful stroke. 
Broad agreement on a dispersal and 
new towns policy was assumed. It was 
soon clear that there was equal agree- 
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TCPA party visits Schweitzerspende, the magnificent Nursery School given to Vienna by 
the Swiss. The layout of this institution is of particular interest 


ment that the policy lacks effective 
implementation. Mr J. D. Trustram 
Eve, who opened, said people were 
moving into London faster than out. 
Vacated factories were reoccupied, 
outward movement was still too 
much to the fringe, little had been 
done to enable outer towns to take 
their part, and the Planning Ministry 
was not fully in charge of the situa- 
tion. The 1947 financial provisions 
had, he thought, failed, but no 
alternative had found favour. 
Professor Holford, on the machin- 
ery, said the county planning offices 
were working well, but there was not 
enough participation by the minor 
authorities. The main weakness was 
at the top; the MLGP had no grip on 
the distribution of population, and 
had to accept what was done by the 
Board of Trade and other depart- 





ments. The consumer was absent in 
the planning process; the remedy was 
education, beginning right back in 
the schools. In this time of economic 
stringency standards of services and 
gadgets were too high; it was a fatal 
mistake to sacrifice space standards. 


Urgency of Industrial Dispersal 

Sir Cecil Weir wanted more 
vigorous dispersal, to areas further 
from the centres. Firms would accept 
it if offered good housing and other 
facilities, in country towns as well as 
new towns. A condition might be 
made that vacated factories were 
placed at the disposal of the authori- 
ties. 

Mr P. D. H. Stock (ICI) had found 
planning officers helpful, but often 
they could not tell firms what the 
location policy was. Some firms 
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could not be dispersed. Others could, 
but must be informed of the policy. 

Mr P. J. O. Self agreed that there 
was a lack of clear policy at the top. 
There was no need of a super- 
minister. But there was a need for the 
government to take planning more 
seriously. 


The Constructive Agencies 

Sir Thomas Bennett, in a closely 
reasoned paper, defended appointed 
corporations as the best agencies for 
building new towns, and went fully 
into the personnel needed to secure 
efficiency. Rather unexpectedly, he 
accepted a large measure of minister- 
ial and Treasury control—though this 
could be more efficient. Limited- 
profit companies might in some cases 
build new towns; but while more 
economical in overheads they would 
have more difficulty in getting 
through the controls. Small local 
authorities could not do the job. And 
as new towns ought to be at least 
twenty-five miles out, the large 
municipalities would have great 
difficulties in building them. Central 
redevelopment, on the other hand, 
could only be handled by municipali- 
ties. Country towns might also tackle 
their own expansions. 

Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter thought 
that private enterprise could hardly 
build new towns in view of the ex- 
propriation of development values. 
Dr Alwyn Lloyd said that the attach- 
ment of miners to their valleys was an 
obstacle to new towns in South Wales. 
To this Sir Thomas Bennett replied 
that villages could not cater for the 
rising demand for better services and 
a fuller life. 


“Where Do We Go From Here?” 

In a summing-up session Mr F. J. 
Osborn said it was agreed that the 
key was in a more definite policy of 
industrial relocation. But a radical 
change in housing allocations was no 
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less necessary. Reception towns must 
be relieved of the burden of housing 
subsidies on incoming population. 
Dispersal was meaningless unless the 
LCC and other great authorities 
would give up a large slice of their 
call on labour and materials. Country 
towns, if aided in housing, might 
handle extensions of public services 
and community facilities. A govern- 
ment-sponsored regional housing ag- 
ency could build in country towns 
without conflicting with local housing 
for local needs. 

This drew from Mr W. E. Fiske, 
Chairman of the LCC Planning 
Committee, perhaps the most import- 
ant statement of the conference. 
Speaking personally, he thought the 
LCC would accept a drastic reduc- 
tion of its housing organization, pro- 
vided that the housing effort were 
effectively transferred to new towns 
and reception towns, and tenants 
accepted from London. In the pre- 
vious sessions Mr Fiske had dealt 
candidly with the desperate prob- 
lems facing the LCC: a waiting list 
of 200,000, little relief from the new 
towns, and only a 20 per cent 
Treasury grant if they acquired 
factories to stop re-occupation. The 
LCC did not want to build in the 
Green Belt or at excessive density. 
They did not ask for powers to build 
new towns themselves—though Mr. 
Osborn had suggested they should 
build one or two—but they did ask 
that industrial and housing dispersal 
should be treated with far greater 
urgency. 

A welcome by Sir Eric Macfadyen, 
Chairman, FGC Ltd, a reception by 
the Letchworth UDC, and a dinner 
party at the delightful Letchworth 
Hall Hotel, were among the amenities 
of a most valuable conference. 


“Planning and the People” 
The general election campaign 
somewhat thinned the attendance at 
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the TCPA conference at County 
Hall, London (4-5 October), but five 
excellent and important addresses 
led to some good discussions. Lord 
Silkin, opening the proceedings, 
called for a return to the social 
fundamentals of planning, commend- 
ing to attention Mr Osborn’s recent 
lecture to the TCPSS on “Public In- 
fluences on Planning” (21 September 
at Oxford). There was acute danger 
that people would lose enthusiasm if 
planners seemed concerned for amen- 
ity alone, important as it was. The 
great human possibilities must be put 
in the forefront if we were to give the 
subject the necessary wide appeal. 

After an authoritative survey of 
the whole mechanism by Professor 
W. G. Holford, Professor Gordon 
Stephenson made a severe criticism 
ofthe present operation of the London 
plans. The chairmen of the LCC 
Planning and Housing Committees 
took part in the discussion; and there 
was a healthy disposition all round to 
face the difficulties on the basis of a 
deep agreement as to the essential 
soundness and necessity of the dis- 
persal policy. The entirely cordial 
attitude of the LCC leaders to the 
TCPA, which was heartily recipro- 
cated and implied no fluffing of the 
issues, gave a real hope of the co- 
operation of the available brains to 
grapple with the very real problems. 

Mr John Pearce, of the Cornwall 
NCSS, described admirably the suc- 
cessful efforts to popularize planning 
in his county. He gave the credit to 
the Planning Officer, Mr H. W. J. 
Heck, who has been tireless in visiting 
parish councils and local societies. 
But it is known that in fact similar 
credit is due to Mr Pearce himself. 
The co-operation between the volun- 
tary bodies and the planning person- 
nel is a model worth careful study by 
other counties. 

Mr John A. Watson, equally dis- 
tinguished as juvenile court magi- 
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strate and estate surveyor, delivered 
an address on the relationship of 
housing types and the character of 
surroundings to child conduct and 
welfare and the pattern of family life. 
We hope later to publish a version of 
this really brilliant and original essay. 
In the meantime, typescripts of all 
four papers are obtainable from the 
TCPA (as. gd., post free). 


The Howard Medal Presentation 

At the conference dinner in the 
Festival Hall, South Bank, Sir Thom- 
as Bennett (in the chair), Mr F. J. 
Osborn, and Mrs Hermione Hichens 
(a member of the Barlow Royal Com- 
mission) paid tributes to the dis- 
tinguished contribution to the garden 
city movement of the late Rt Hon. 
Sir Anderson Montague-Barlow, Bt, 
KBE, the Barlow Report having 
proved the turning point in the 
advance of Howard’s idea from ex- 
periment to national policy. There 
was, as Mr Osborn said, a note of sad- 
ness in the celebration of the work of 
one departed friend by the presenta- 
tion of a medal to the widow of the 
other. Lady Montague-Barlow grace- 
fully accepted this recognition of Sir 
Anderson’s services. 

Ina witty speech Mr Derek Walker 
Smith, MP, toasted ‘“The Planners 
and the Planned”, and Mr Clough 
Williams-Ellis, posing in both capaci- 
ties, replied in his inimitable vein. At 
the close of a friendly occasion Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence briefly thanked the 
chairman and speakers. 


Giving Bermondsey Beans 

The Evening Standard (30 June) re- 
ports an appeal by Bermondsey’s 
town clerk, Mr Sidney Freeman, for 
gardeners in the Borough to plant 
more beans and to send some to 
people who have no gardens. If 
anyone has beans to spare, the town 
hall will find some flat-dwelling resi- 
dents who will appreciate them. 
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ISRAEL’S GREATEST PROBLEM 


In a recent article in Commentary (USA) Mr Charles Abrams 
discusses the housing problem in the new State of Israel, which is 
there as elsewhere also a planning problem. The vast rate of 


immigration has worsened a situation very acute in 1948, when 
the Israeli population, then 650,000, had only 300,000 rooms, 


excluding kitchens. It has since more than doubled. In the urgency 
of building, planning principles and standards have been over- 
whelmed, and as in European cities the shortage of living-space 
has produced, in Tel Aviv for example, a “‘bulging and bustling 
café life’? not without its superficial attractions. We have space 


only for extracts from this important and informative article. 


HE PRIMITIVE homes dotting 
Israel’s countryside fortunately 
have not as yet marred her 
principal cities. The new Jerusalem, 
with its buildings of sun-baked native 
stone, its magnificent approach 
through the hills, and its landscaping, 
has not been affected. Stone houses, 
however, are no longer built because 
of the exodus of Arab craftsmen. 
Nazareth, though badly crowded, has 
remained virtually unchanged 
through the centuries. Haifa’s resi- 
dential quarter on Mount Carmel 
overlooking the sea, planted with 
pines and reached by winding roads, 
is a splendid reminder of a less hectic 
period. Tel Aviv, however, has simply 
sprawled farther and farther since its 
founding in 1909. Originally planned 
by Sir Patrick Geddes as a perfect 
small city, the enormous increase in 
its population (it has doubled since 
1936) has transformed it into a 
chaotic metropolis. The area to the 
north of Tel Aviv, however, has still 
been preserved unspoiled and offers 
hope for a planned expansion, while 
some newer cities like Ramat Gan 
bear evidence of good planning and 
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have not yet been affected by the 
drive for housing-at-any-price. 

Nor is all Israel’s recent housing 
substandard. Kiryat Avoda in Holon, 
for example, composed of one-, two-, 
and three-storey buildings, is an 
attractive community, with a co- 
operative factory and a co-operative 
dispensary and supervised play- 
ground. It stands out in pleasant con- 
trast to the long rows of unremittingly 
uniform apartment houses in the 
suburbs of Tel Aviv. There is also a 
community of 356 attached houses in 
the Tel Aviv district, two stories in 
height with eight units to a floor, that 
combines economy with reasonable 
space standards. . . 


Laboratory for Prefabs 


In its desperate search for a solu- 
tion, Israel seems to have become a 
laboratory for experiment with 
numerous types of prefabricated 
houses. There are several thousand 
pre-cut Swedish wood homes, with 
two adequate bedrooms and toilet, 
and ample kitchen equipment and 
interior space, but these cost £1,400, 
and another £1,400 to put up. The 
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building superintendents insist it is 
cheaper to build handicraft homes of 
similar specifications. There are also 
Israel’s own prefabs, modelled along 
Swedish lines, but smaller and more 
austere and with a common toilet for 
two families. These also require 
precious lumber and are being cur- 
tailed... 


Housing versus Planning 


The persistent efforts of Israel’s 
city planning officials to raise plan- 
ning standards in face of the housing 
department’s insistence on speedy 
production and reduced costs have 
brought their quota of conflicts. 
Though the talents of competent city 
planners like Professor Alexander 
Klein of Haifa are available, the 
housing shortage has put an emphasis 
on the building of houses rather than 
on planned neighbourhoods. 

The housing and planning depart- 
ments are under three separate 


divisions : the Ministry of the Interior, 
which supervises planning ; the Minis- 
try of Labour and Social Insurance, 
which supervises housing; and the 
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Prime Minister’s Office, which is in 
charge of national planning. Some 
mayors insist on having charge of the 
programme; the central government 
thinks the mayors inexperienced; 
while Histadrut and the political 
agencies have their own ideas about 
what planning and standards should 
be. 

The planning division has sought 
to induce owners to exchange land 
needed for houses for other land of 
equivalent value, but is meeting resis- 
tance. It has also insisted upon more 
open space on private developments, 
and while under the law 25 per cent of 
private land must be dedicated for 
public use, it has sometimes been able 
to get as much as 40 per cent so set 
aside. Enforcement of height limita- 
tions, however, has proved more 
difficult. The builders get around the 
existing restrictions by putting up 
exposed vertical beams on the ground 
floor and starting the living quarters 
on the second storey, thereby allowing 
for future enclosure of the ground 
floor. The buildings look somewhat 
bizarre and needlessly compel their 


A view of Haifa Bay 


Fox Photos 
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Coos 
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Primitive homes in Israel. Shacks covered with beaten out petrol tins 


occupants to climb an extra flight of 
stairs. 


Danger of New Slums 


Another factor baffling the plan- 
ners is the location of the new 
developments. Any aesthetic desire of 
the planners to see most of Israel’s 
new cities spread along the Medi- 
terranean has had to yield to military 
considerations. Israel’s new cities 
must serve as outposts and garrisons 
of initial resistance in case of attack 
from the landward side. With the 
need to distribute population, hous- 
ing, and industry over a wide area, 
plans call for placing 25 per cent of 
the new houses north and east of 
Haifa, 22 per cent in Samaria and the 
Sharon, 10 per cent in the Jerusalem 
area, 30 per cent in the south, and 
only 13 per cent in the Tel Aviv and 
Haifa areas. Thus 65 per cent of the 
developments are destined for sparse- 
ly settled areas. But the housing 


famine and the general tendency to 
crowd into cities, where opportunities 
for work are better, may ultimately 
defeat these plans. Israel is already 
one of the most heavily urbanized 
countries in the world in proportion 
to her population. 

Much as housing experts might 
exhort this little hard-pressed nation 
to avoid the errors of older countries, 
it is difficult to see how she can escape 
a growing slum problem. The fact is 
that no nation, large or small, was 
ever able to prevent the emergence of 
slums under the pressure of mass 
movements of people. Just as migra- 
tion to the cities during the industrial 
revolution created the slums of urban 
Europe, and the migration to America 
produced its band-boxes and dumb- 
bell tenements, so Jewish migration 
must inevitably crowd Israel’s cities 
and depress the standards of her new 
neighbourhoods below a tolerable 
minimum. Israel’s little huts will 
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perhaps share the fate of America’s 
log cabins and tenements as a tem- 
porary feature in the growth of a 
pioneering nation. But the baffling 
problem is still how to hold the slums 
to a minimum, limit their effects, and 
plan to make more feasible the in- 
evitable and painful second step of 
slum clearance and redevelopment 
when the time comes. . . 


Policy Suggested 

Israel might well begin to relate 
her housing and city planning pro- 
grammes to her economic pro- 
gramme, so that funds, however 
raised, will not be dissipated on need- 
lessly costly or needlessly primitive 
homes. Home building will remain 
Israel’s most important industry for 
along time, and it must be organized 
as such, with the construction of the 
necessary materials factories, the 
rational purchase and distribution of 
materials, the standardization of 
parts, and the most efficient organiza- 
tion of operations. A ministry of town 
planning and housing should be set 
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up to overhaul the programme and 
co-ordinate the now divided activi- 
ties, as well as relate plans and specifi- 
cations to national economic require- 
ments. Such specifications should 
include use of the maximum amount 
of native materials, with serious 
efforts made to develop native pro- 
ducts such as wall board and cement 
blocks. It seems a waste to expend 
currency on costly prefabricated 
houses when these funds can be more 
profitably used in the expansion of 
native factories to produce at least 
some of the building material 
locally. .. 

Architectural planning, house 
building, and city planning should be 
related to economic planning and not 
function independently. ‘lhe aim 
should be maximum space standards 
with the minimum of imported 
materials. . . 

Space standards should be in- 
creased where this does not entail a 
disproportionate increase in the use 
of imported materials. Provision can 
be made for the addition of plumbing 


Typical new building in a collective settlement 
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and other facilities in future years, 
but lack of space is the most difficult 
problem to correct later on... 

Better planning of neighbourhoods 
can be achieved by providing for 
playg:ounds and open play spaces. 
Monotony can and should be avoid- 
ed. The development of building- 
and-loan co-operatives should be 
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encouraged, and they should do 
building as well as lending. While 
private operations may have to be 
cut during emergencies, they should 
not be regulated out of existence or 
subordinated to the bigger public 
corporations. The building and con- 
tracting fields should be kept com- 
petitive. 


THE CASE FOR DEVELOPMENT 


ORGANIZATIONS 


This article deals with the nature and functions of the regional 
development organizations which exist in various parts of the 
country, and in particular considers their relationship to the planning 


process and the Planning Authorities. 


HE TERM “development organi- 
zation” refers to the voluntary 
bodies formed in various regions 

since the 1930s to promote the growth 
of their industry and commerce and 
to study their economic ills. Examples 
are the Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry), the Lancashire 
Industrial Development Association 
and the North East Development 
Association (NEDA). As they tend to 
be informal and individual, it is 
difficult to generalize about them, 
and though this account deals with 
the movement as a whole, it is based 
largely on experience of the NEDA. 
Most of the development organiza- 
tions came into being during the 
chaotic economic conditions of the 
1930s. It is natural therefore that they 
should be mainly concerned with in- 
dustrial and economic problems—the 
avoidance of under-employment, the 
attraction of new industries, and so 
on. They operate in practice as non- 
political, non-sectarian bodies, free of 
official control. While several of the 
larger ones, particularly in the 
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Development Areas, at first received 
a government grant, this is not 
generally the case to-day, so they are 
free to act with almost complete 
independence, whilst maintaining 
friendly relations with the appropri- 
ate government departments. Some 
concern themselves with areas larger 
than the local authority areas. Some, 
like the NEDA and the West Midland 
Group, represent a distinct region, 
some act for a single county area or, 
like the Scottish and Welsh bodies, 
represent almost a complete national 
unit, and even the smallest serve a 
whole conurbation like Tees-side, 
Merseyside, etc., or a distinct area 
like South-West Durham or the 
Forest of Dean. The smaller units 
are to-day, with notable exceptions, 
either inactive or active only in a 
limited sphere. 


Constitution and Members 


A responsible approach to regional 
problems free from political, sectional, 
or local bias can only be achieved if 
all relevant interests are adequately 
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represented in the organization, with 
a suitable balance. The membership 
is therefore important, and while it is 
difficult to generalize on this as on 
most other aspects of the movement, 
certain common elements can be dis- 
cerned. Local authorities of all types 
and from all parts of the region are 
commonly represented, the other 
members coming broadly under three 
headings—industrial and commer- 
cial, academic, and governmental. 
For example, employers, trade 
unions, trade and professional associ- 
ations, transport and other services, 
river and harbour authorities, Na- 
tional Farmers Union, banks, press, 
university, BBC, government 
officials, and MPs are all repre- 
sented in the typical associations 
considered. Some may have members 
from other interests or omit a few of 
these names, but the list is sufficient 
to indicate the general set-up. The 
development organizations are thus 
bodies with a wide and varied mem- 
bership. Perhaps more important is 
the question of balance. If any one 
particular interest is dominant, the 
organization can become little more 
than a sounding board for that par- 
ticular interest. On the whole, the 
organizations are aware of this 
danger, and have gone a long way 
towards avoiding it. 


Changing Circumstances and New 
Planning 


Since this movementstarted twenty 
years ago, circumstances have chang- 
ed considerably. War-time conditions 
led to almost complete centralization 
in the hands of government depart- 
ments of industrial location policy 
and other matters connected with 
economic development. The com- 
prehensive legislation for town and 
country planning vested important 
powers and duties in a new ministry 
and certain local authorities. This 
may have led to some confusion, since 
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the lack ofa hard and fast line between 
“economic planning” and “physical 
planning” led the development bodies 
to take an interest in certain aspects 
of physical planning, while the plan- 
ners themselves were naturally aware 
that they could not plan houses, new 
towns, roads, and open spaces without 
taking account of basic economic 
issues. In addition, the post-war 
interest in planning greatly increased 
the activity of existing organizations, 
and even led to the formation of some 
entirely new bodies with planning 
interests. The result is that within the 
field of industrial development gener- 
ally, where the development organi- 
zations are traditionally active, many 
new authorities, both public and 
private, are now at work. The ques- 
tion must naturally arise as to how 
the development movement can use- 
fully add its quota where so many are 
operating, and where many think 
that there is too much talk and too 
little action. 

When the development organiza- 
tions re-started after the war they 
were fully aware of the changed cir- 
cumstances, but believed nevertheless 
that there was still a need for some 
means of putting the regional point of 
view. On the whole, their post-war 
regional activity has strengthened 
this belief, which is based on the con- 
tention that local independence and 
initiative are the essence of democracy 
and should be encouraged. The cen- 
tralization of control over regional 
economic development in the hands 
of government departments alone 
might lead to a failure to appreciate 
adequately local interests and in- 
fluences. These regional organizations 
can serve a useful purpose in counter- 
acting such a tendency. 


Research Activities 

Research is another field in which 
most development organizations are 
active. There is no doubt that in the 
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pre-war and early post-war years 
their experience in research appro- 
priate to the formation of industrial 
policy was valuable to the responsible 
government departments. Since then 
some departments have developed 
their own research sections. The 
experience of development bodies 
suggests that there is still considerable 
scope for research by universities and 
voluntary bodies as well as by the 
government departments. The de- 
velopment bodies have certain advan- 
tages for some types of research work. 
First, they have a _ direct link 
through their members with the 
practical side of regional affairs. 
Second, most of them have also 
close ties with the government de- 
partments and regional universities. 
This enables them to co-ordinate their 
work with both the long term acade- 
mic research appropriate to the 
university and with the day-to-day 
work in government departments. 
Third, being non-official, they are 
able to avoid the suspicion and resent- 
ment which, however unjustified, is 
nevertheless often encountered by 
governmental researchers in certain 
fields. 


Advantage of Unofficial Contacts 


Development organizations also 
perform a useful function in the 
sphere of liaison and publicity. They 
provide for contact and discussion 
between a wide variety of interests. 
Planning authorities and the indus- 
trial policy makers must from time to 
time encounter problems that involve 
the reconciliation of conflicting in- 
terests, and while the more intransi- 
gent of these may still require special 
action, the development body with 
its wide membership provides a 
clearing house for such issues, and 
experience shows that they can often 
make things easier for both parties. 
Publicity is sometimes promoted in 
co-operation with the Travel Associa- 
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tion, by such publications as Tees-side 
Enterprise, and by press reports, 
pamphlets, etc. Freedom from official, 
political, or sectional ties permits this 
publicity to be forthright, particu- 
larly on issues on which there is 
marked local feeling. At the same 
time, the background of knowledge 
and experience provided by the re- 
search activities and wide member- 
ship of development associations 
avoids the risk of their statements 
being irresponsible. 


Relation to Planning Authorities 


The place of the development 
organizations in the planning process, 
and their relation to the planning 
authorities is not easy to discuss. In 
this respect the West Midland Group, 
cited above, is an exception to the 
general rule, since its main concern is 
with physical planning. 

Other development bodies only 
concern themselves with planning in 
so far as it is connected with their 
basic interest in regional economic 
development; such things as the pro- 
vision of road, rail, air, and port 
facilities, which are obviously relevant 
to the industrial problem, and the 
housing and human factors in relation 
to labour supply and demand. There 
is a good deal of common ground 
with planners though that is not to 
say that any functions of either the 
development bodies or the planning 
authorities are redundant. Their 
functions are in a sense complemen- 
tary. There are two things which the 
development organizations are ad- 
mirably constituted to do. First, they 
can supply an independent opinion to 
the planning authorities on the 
economic and industrial implication 
of their plans, as seen by a responsible 
and expert sample of the regional 
community. Second, they can help to 
place the various local plans within a 
regional framework. Their relation 
to the regional planning consultants 
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is of course fairly clear-cut. Most have 
been able to place at the latter’s 
disposal useful economic information 
and opinion based on adequate re- 
search and the fund of practical ex- 
perience from their members. 


Value of Development Bodies 


The development bodies are non- 
political, non-official, and non-sec- 
tarian. Their membership is volun- 
tary and consists of local authorities, 
and industrial, commercial, and aca- 
demic interests in the region. Their 
work is mainly in the field of regional 
economic development, where they 
perform the function of an indepen- 
dent research organization, an “‘eco- 
nomic parliament” for the region and 
a check to any danger of excessive 
centralization of control. Their rela- 
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tions with planning authorities are 
primarily governed by these basic 
functions and they should operate 
chiefly in an advisory capacity and as 
a source of information on economic 
development and industry, etc. They 
thus have a special place among 
organizations in the field, and can 
and do supplement the work of 
government departments, planning 
authorities, and other bodies in a way 
helpful to the conduct of sound 
democratic government. Until the 
whole problem of maintaining local 
independence and initiative in a 
planned economy has been solved, 
such voluntary organizations will 
continue to deserve the support of all 
interested in making a success of the 
various planning measures to which 
all parties are pledged. 


The Chiltern Beechwoods 


In many books and articles the 
Chiltern beechwoods have been cited 
as an example of good “natural” 
forestry, a perpetual yield of timber 
being obtained by selective fellings 
and natural regeneration. Little 
notice has been taken of warnings that 
all was not well with these much- 
admired woods. But now the horrid 
truth has been told at a meeting of 
senior officers of the Forestry Com- 
mission and representatives of private 
forestry—at High Wycombe on 27 
July. 

Aesthetically, all might seem satis- 
factory to the layman or town- 
dweller, unaccustomed to examining 
trees but fond of wandering in woods; 
such people were as well pleased by 
scrub as by fine boles. But most of the 
Chiltern woods had deteriorated very 
badly. The best trees had gone and 
the famous natural regeneration was 
largely an illusion. Heavy war-time 
and post-war fellings, modern meth- 
ods of extraction, rabbits, grey 
squirrels, and wood pigeons had all 


aggravated the troubles which began 
by faulty sylviculture and a negative 
selection system (the felling of the 
better trees and the leaving of the 
worse). 

The chief Forestry Commission 
speaker added that the Commission 
did not want a grandiose scheme of 
State acquisition, save in the last re- 
sort. But the woods must be saved 
from further degeneration and re- 
stored to production. A _ private 
woodlands officer of the Commis- 
sion would be stationed in the locality 
to help private owners, and it was 
hoped that there might be a pioneer 
demonstration of collaboration be- 
tween the Commission, private 
owners, and the timber trade. 

The Chiltern zone comprises some 
150,000 acres, of which 27,000 are 
woodland—a proportion of 18 per 
cent or about that of well-managed 
European countries. This is thought 
to be the most heavily timbered area 
of its size in England and Wales. 

J. D. U. WARD 
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AUSTRIA IN 1951 
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A member of the TCPA Party records some impressions of this 


summer’s tour through Austria. 


ITH MUCH help from the 

W Austrian Association of 
Architect-Planners and a 
number of Austrian authorities, a 
party of thirty-six members of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion enjoyed a most successful tour in 
Austria, studying some of the major 
public works, industrial projects, and 
planning and housing schemes in all 
parts of the country. Travel was by 
way of boat and train to Bludenz in 
the west of Austria, then by coach 
round the country. Briefly, the tour 
started in the Alps at Bludenz and 
proceeded by the Arlberg and Flexen 
Passes to Zurs, Innsbruck, Kitzbuhel, 
and Kaprun, and then into Carinthia 
via the Grossglockner Pass and along 
the Drau Valley to Villach. From 
there the party moved on to Graz, 
capital of Styria, thence to Leoben 


by JOSEPHINE REYNOLDS 


and over the Semmering Pass to 
Vienna, and finally to Salzburg after 
a long drive via Enns Bridge and Linz 
through Lower and Upper Austria. 


The Land 


The tour passed through several 
clearly defined regions which corres- 
pond with the different provinces of 
Austria and the opportunity occurred 
to compare such features as land- 
scape, farming, and architecture. For 
example, in the Tyrol and Carinthia, 
both mountainous regions, farming in 
the valleys is quite different, for in 
the Tyrol cattle and horse breeding is 
pursued, while in Carinthia, where 
the valleys are wider and the climate 
softer, crops such as maize and corn 
prevail. In both provinces tree-felling 
on the densely wooded mountain- 
sides is severely restricted because the 


TCPA party at Per Albin Hansson Siedlung, Vienna; a neighbourhood of family houses 
and low flats 
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trees are needed as a partial protec- 
tion against the devastating effect of 
avalanches. And, just as the land- 
scape varies with each province, so 
does local building. In the Tyrol we 
saw the typical alpine houses of tim- 
ber with steep pitched roofs and wide 
gable ends decorated with balconies 
and window boxes; while further 
south, the buildings have a distinctly 
Italian character. Throughout Aus- 
tria, on the other hand, church- 
towers with “‘onion” domes or spires 
are typical features of the land- 
scape. 


Communications 


Communications between regions 
are difficult in this mountain country. 
The main road routes lie along the 
major river valleys and over high 
passes. The Arlberg and Flexen 








John Chear 
The Burgermeister of Vienna entertains the TCPA party at lunch on the Kahlenberg in the 
Vienna Woods 


Passes, hewn out of the mountainside, 
between Vorarlberg and Tyrol, the 
Brenner Pass across into Italy, and 
the Grossglockner Pass from the 
Tyrol into Carinthia are of amazing 
beauty but a severe test of internal- 
combustion engines. Gradients of one 
in five are not uncommon. 

Some of these routes have been 
used since Roman times and towns 
have grown up where two or three 
routes converge. Innsbruck developed 
on the silt brought down by the river 
Wiptal where it joins the River Inn 
and where the road leading to the 
Brenner Pass joins routes to Germany 
and Switzerland; Villach, on the 
River Drau, where roads from Italy, 
Germany, and Vienna converge; and 
Graz, at the junction of routes from 
Jugoslavia, Western Austria, and 
Vienna. 
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Cities and Towns 

These towns are not large; Graz, 
with a population of over 220,000, is 
the second largest town in Austria. 
They usually have a fascinating 
medieval centre, still in a good state 
of preservation. These old centres 
have been added to through the 
centuries, the greatest expansion 
taking place in the nineteenth cent- 
ury when the industrial revolution 
spread into Europe. 

Lying to the east of the Wiener 
Wald, the most easterly mountains in 
Austria, and ona bend of the Danube, 
Vienna is curiously detached from the 
rest of the country. It could never 
have developed as the capital of a 
nation of only 7 million people; its 
structure is a constant reminder of 
the fact that the Austrian Empire 
formerly covered a vast area including 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and much 
of Jugoslavia. Old prints and maps 
lining the corridors of the Rathaus 
(brilliantly explained to us by Herr 
Rudolf Boeck) show how Vienna 
grew from a medieval town to a city 
of nearly two million people. Even in 
Beethoven’s time, it was still a walled 
city ringed with villages and hamlets, 
country residences and shooting 
lodges and, of course, magnificent 
Schénbrunn, the country palace of 
the Hapsburgs, dating from 1695. 

Not, however, until the middle of 
the nineteenth century did the city 
really begin to expand. In 1857, 
under the direction of the Emperor 
Franz Joseph, the fortifications sur- 
rounding the Inner City were re- 
moved and the vacant land created, 
together with the glacis, was formed 
into the famous Ring. Some of this 
land was sold to developers and from 
the proceeds, the tree-lined Ring- 
strasse, 200 feet wide, was constructed. 
On the rest of the land public build- 
ings were erected, set amidst town 
parks and squares planted with a 
variety of trees and shrubs. The 
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different styles of the buildings, for 
example, the Gothic Rathaus and the 
Greek Parliament Buildings, have 
always evoked adverse criticism, but 
one thing they all have in common is 
their vast scale, in keeping with the 
wide Ringstrasse. The whole forms a 
contrast to the congested Inner City, 
with its conglomeration of shopping 
streets, commercial buildings, baro- 
que churches and medieval squares, 
together with the Hofburg with its 
magnificent baroque library designed 
by Fischer von Erlach, and the 
Cathedral of St Stephen’s, with its 
spire dominating the city. 

Outside the Ring, the city reaches 
out to the Vienna Woods in acres of 
regular nineteenth-century develop- 
ment. This consists of blocks five to 
six storeys high which we were told 
were mostly divided off into one- 
room apartments. Some of these areas 
have been badly war-damaged and 
are in need of redevelopment. Beyond 
these areas are the housing estates 
built between the wars. Post-war 
housing is filling in many of the 
vacant sites left. 


Power and Industry 


In the Alps, narrow valleys and 
high altitudes provide opportunities 
for great hydro-electrical power 
works, now being energetically con- 
structed. We saw two of these: the 
new works at Silvretta in Vorarlberg 
and at Kaprun in the Grossglockner 
region of the Tyrol. From the inter- 
national works at Silvretta, power is 
sent as far as the Ruhr and Holland. 
The Tauern works at Kaprun, still 
in course of construction, was im- 
mensely exciting to visit. The lowest 
of two dams, 6,000 feet up in the 
mountains, is reached by an under- 
ground funicular railway and a mile- 
long walk through a tunnel which 
emerges alongside the 400 feet dam 
wall. Asymmetric in design, the wall 
seems to grow out of the mountain- 
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New scenery for old. The Kaprun Dam for hydro-electric power under construction in the 
Tauern Alps. Grossglochner (12,461 feet) in background 


side and, we were told, this was the 
aim of the architects and engineers. 
This reservoir is fed by another 
higher up, and there are power 
stations at the middle level and down 
in the valley. This project, owned by 
the government and begun in 1948, 
is nearly complete, the speed with 
which it has been built being 
phenomenal seeing that the dam can 
only be worked on for five months 
each year. 

The iron ore of Styria is one of the 
main mineral resources of Austria. 
Erzberg, the Iron Mountain, is one 
huge deposit of siderite with an iron 
content of up to 40 per cent. The ore 
is worked in open cast mines and the 
mountain face is now terraced in red- 
brown shale from top to bottom. At 
the top, which is reached by funicular 
railways and mountain paths, there 


is a crater from which the ore is also 
being removed. Situated as it is in 
mountainous country, the Erzberg is 
not sO conspicuous an eyesore as 
might be expected, for, except for 
one small valley, it is hidden from the 
inhabited world. 

Iron ore from Styria is used for steel 
production at a great works near the 
Erzberg, and also at the vast Voss 
Works at Linz, where the manage- 
ment arranged a conducted tour for 
us. 


Housing and Planning 


Post-war housing in Austria has 
been limited by lack of resources but 
nevertheless, progresses. The stan- 
dards of accommodation are lower 
than ours but the standard of building 
is exceptionally high. In Vienna we 
visited two sites. The first was the Per 
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Albin Hansson Siedlung in the south 
of the city. Designed by Austrian 
architects, the estate was built with 
financial help from Sweden. It con- 
sists of a small neighbourhood of 
houses and gardens and flats, fronting 
on roads and with foot-path access 
at the back. The flats, being the 
highest buildings, form the central 
feature, together with a school, shops, 
and kindergarten. They are of one- 
room and two-room types plus 
kitchen. Some have a combined living 
room and kitchen alcove. The houses 
are generally two-bedroom types 
with a smaller floor area than ours. 
There are some three-bedroom types 
but these have the bathroom on the 
ground floor to make room for the 
third bedroom. 

In an estate north of the city, 
“duplex” flats were being built. De- 
signed especially for newly married 
couples, four-room flats are divided 
temporarily into two, giving a bed- 
room and kitchen-living-room to each 
couple. On this estate we saw a group 
of old-people’s cottages in terraces 
round a courtyard. 

At Villach also there is an estate 
built with help of a gift of construc- 
tional machines from Sweden. Here 
too we saw a home for the elderly; 
three storeys high, it contained rooms 
(with balconies) for one and two 
persons. On the ground floor were 
the kitchen, sitting rooms, and a 
library. In this way, accommodation 
for families has been released in the 
town. 

In Austria there is no national 
legislation for planning. The nine 
states have separate laws, where they 
have them at all. In some, notably in 
Styria and in Vienna City, plans at the 
regional and local levels have been 
formulated and are backed by de- 
tailed surveys. There is similarity in 
the planning problems of many of 
the towns. Often there is a congested 
centre requiring a by-pass, as at 
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Innsbruck, where all traffic converges 
on the Maria Theresienstrasse, and at 
Graz, where the narrow streets of the 
central area slow up the flow of 
traffic. In some cases, as at Villach, 
bomb-damage makes conceivable 
the replanning of the central area. 
Usually, housing needs dictate the 
requirements for extra land; at Graz, 
for example, the need is considerable 
because the population is expanding 
rapidly with the influx of refugees 
from Eastern Europe. More land for 
industry is required, particularly in 
Upper Austria where the greatest 
industrial expansion is taking place. 

Many problems could be solved 
more easily if there were stronger 
planning powers. Training of plan- 
ning personnel is another problem. 

Our tour ended at Salzburg where 
the Festival was in progress. At night, 
the Heilbrunn Castle, and other 
buildings high above the city, were 
floodlit and from a distance seemed 
to float in the air. By day, the town, 
with its array of baroque churches, 
and the cathedral whose setting 
admidst the three squares was so 
much admired by Camillo Sitte, was 
crowded with tourists of all nationali- 
ties. Here, we left the coach and said 
farewell to our Austrian friends. At 
all the places we visited we had been 
entertained in lavish fashion by the 
managers of power and steel com- 
panies, by civic authorities including 
the Burgermeisters of Innsbruck, Vil- 
lach, Graz, and Vienna, and by 
Austrian architects and town plan- 
ners. No praise can be too great for 
the way in which the tour was 
arranged and all those connected 
with the organization are to be 
warmly thanked. Especially, thanks 
are due to Herr Boeck, who initiated 
and worked out the arrangements for 
the tour, and Dr Fritz Kastner, who 
went round with the party as guide, 
philosopher, and interpreter and 
became a friend of all. 
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SCOTTISH 


NEWS 





Planning in the Highlands 

When the Scottish Section for- 
gathered at their Annual Conference 
at Pitlochry on 14 and 15 September, 
Highland Planning was discussed in 
greater detail than at former con- 
ferences. Most members from the 
more southern parts of Scotland have 
some concern for the future of the 
Highlands; Colonel J. P. Jeffrey, 
Aberdeen, said that the drift from the 
Highlands was once welcomed by the 
industrial cities and towns, but now 
there was not enough accommodation 
to take added populations that way; 
furthermore one could not neglect 
the possibility of war and the conse- 
quent necessity for dispersing people 
and industry; other members, realiz- 
ing the need of their own districts for 
foodstuffs, pitprops, electricity, and 
other products of the Highlands, 
listened to the lectures with sympathy 
and interest. 

Mr G. C. McGlashan, cBE, jp, 
Convener of the County of Perth, 
paid tribute to the work and inspira- 
tion of the late Sir Edward MacColl, 
who was to have addressed the Con- 
ference. His place was taken by Mr 
W. D. D. Fenton, Secretary of the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board, who spoke on ‘“‘Hydro-Elec- 
tricity in the Development of Scot- 
land”. In the few years in which they 
have been at work the Board has an 
astonishing achievement to its credit, 
yet delays in planning procedure 
were slowing up progress in a most 
alarming way. At least five ministries 
had to give approval to sites and, in 
addition, local authorities had their 
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say before sites could be secured and 
any project begun. In contrast, no 
such delay occurs in the United 
States. A team from the Anglo- 
American Council of Productivity 
recently reported: 

The relatively free hand given to 
American undertakings does not 
appear to have any markedly 
detrimental results on the types of 
power stations constructed, which 
are closely comparable in respect 
of amenities to current British 
practice. In this connection it is 
perhaps ironical to note that of all 
the power stations visited in the 
USA, the greatest architectural 
care had been lavished upon a 
station to which virtually no regu- 
lations whatever applied. 

Mr Fenton said that modern 
amenities were now being made avail- 
able annually to about 20,000 addi- 
tional homes, shops, and other prem- 
ises in the Highland area. During 
construction employment is given to 
some 10,000 people, but the small 
nucleus of permanent employment 
which is given provides a particularly 
valuable addition to the life of rural 
districts. 

Afforestation as an industry and as 
an aid to development was the sub- 
ject of an address by Major D. J. 
Brodie of Lethen, whose paper was 
read in his absence through illness. 
Forests planted throughout a fifty- 
year programme would have trees of 
all ages; thinning, harvesting, and 
rejuvenation would be continuous; 
there would be regular employment 
and a steady flow of produce. At first 
a new forest requires twice as many 
workers as in grazing; later, the 
labour force is doubled, and then re- 
doubled when the woods are reach- 
ing maturity. Employment was esti- 
mated for 30,000 in the UK in the 
3 million acres of new forests, and a 
further 120,000 persons in industries 
dealing with wood products. As large 
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areas of forest are fairly well advanced 
now is the time for industrialists to 
plan these subsidiary industries. 

Mr W. T. Hall, Regional Officer 
for Scotland of the Timber Develop- 
ment Association, said that the 6} per 
cent of land under forestry in Britain 
was dangerously low. Economists 
were agreed that the area should 
not be under 20 per cent if we were to 
achieve a balanced economy. Major 
Brodie, in his paper, skilfully gave the 
pros and cons of grazing versus 
forestry, and the audience were not 
left in doubt that, in his view, 
afforestation need not seriously affect 
grazing output. 

Lt-Col. Alexander Cullen, ose, 
FRIBA, President of the Royal 
Institute of Architects in Scotland 
and Planning Officer for the County 
of Inverness, spoke on a development 
plan for the county. During the last 
few years, he said, much excellent 
work had been done in improving 
housing conditions, water supplies, 
employment, and agriculture. There 
were many little communities enjoy- 
ing a full measure of social and com- 
munal life, and it was wrong to 
assume that the countryside was 
peopled by a dejected and dis- 
heartened population. “The High- 
land people as a whole are not 
specially interested in the formation 
of purely advisory bodies who have 
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no executive powers, and whose 
advice, when offered, is never fol- 
lowed.” There was danger of control 
being exercised from a centre far re- 
moved from their own area: local 
knowledge was extremely valuable. 
The progress that was being made in 
water supplies, housing, education, 
agriculture and forestry, fishing in- 
dustry, hydro-power, and the tourist 
industry was brilliantly described and 
the difficulties of developing such a 
huge county were stated. 

In discussion a certain amount of 
sympathy was shown for the view ex- 
pressed by one speaker that as the 
remoter parts of the Highlands and 
Island are “‘uneconomic”’ or at least 
a charge on the rest of the country 
which could be ill-afforded, a better 
solution would be to evacuate such 
areas. This gave Colonel Cullen the 
opportunity of reminding his listen- 
ers that planning is indeed a human 
problem, that Highlanders are very 
much attached to their own part of 
the world, and that if planning gives 
them opportunity for developing the 
varied resources of the area it will 
have been entirely justified. 

Films of hydro-electric schemes, 
crofting, and forestry were shown and 
the conference paid a visit to the 
Pitlochry and Clunie hydro-electric 
schemes; and some also attended the 
famous tented theatre at Pitlochry. 
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FIRST FRUITS OF THE CENSUS 


Some of the points of interest to planners in the Preliminary Report 
of the 1951 Census are commented on in this article. 


HE REGISTRAR-GENERALS are 
Te be commended on the speed 

with which they have produced 
their preliminary reports of the 1951 
Census. In less than three months 
from the day of enumeration (8 April) 
we have provisional tables showing 
the number of males and females in 
each local government unit in Great 
Britain. Even these simple figures 
contain a great deal of information of 
interest to town and country plan- 
ners and in a short note all one can 
do is to pick out some of the salient 
points. 


Total Population 


In the twenty years since the last 
Census (1931) the total population of 
Great Britain has increased by 9 per 
cent. This is only half the rate of ex- 
pansion experienced during the nine- 
teenth century, but is not far behind 
the 9-7 per cent increase recorded for 
the twenty years 1911-31, and there 
is no sign in the latest figures that we 
are on the threshold of a stationary or 
declining population. Numbers are 
still increasing at more or less the rate 
we have become accustomed to 
throughout most of the present cen- 
tury and any tapering off of this rate 
is likely to be very gradual. 


Natural Increase and Migration 


Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the rapid growth in population 
was the outcome of a very high birth- 
rate which was offset by a compar- 
atively moderate death-rate and a 
steady drain of emigrants. Births and 
deaths have followed fairly steady 
trends over the past sixty years, but 
the latest Census reveals something 
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new in modern British history—a net 
gain by migration instead of a loss. 
The bulk of this net inward move- 
ment, however, took place in the 
1930's and since the end of the war 
our migration balance sheet once 
more shows a net loss. 


Regional Gains and Losses 


Here again, the new Census shows 
that some long familiar trends have 
been changed. For many years, 
London and South Eastern England 
grew at a pace that far outstripped 
most other regions. In the past 
twenty years, however, this area has 
fallen well behind in the rate of popu- 
lation increase and the lead has 
passed to the more rural regions of 
southern England and to the mid- 
lands. 

Percentage 


Inter-censal Population 
Increase, 1931-51 


Standard Regions 


Eastern 27°2 
Southern 24°1 
Midland 18-1 
South Western 15°5 
North Midland 15°0 
London and South East 


Scotland 

East and West Ridings 
North Western 
Northern 

Wales 


CoWOrrP OO 
-OQOnQU! 


These very considerable variations 
are in no way the reflection of regional 
differences in birth rates and death 
rates. They are the outcome of very 
large internal migrations. Between 
1931 and 1951 there was a sub- 
stantial shift of people from Wales 
and the three northern regions into 
the midlands and what might be 
called the outer home counties. We 
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can indicate the magnitude of this 
change in another way by saying that 
in the past twenty years the popula- 
tion of Great Britain has increased by 
4,046,000, and that 44 per cent of this 
is accounted for by the gains in the 
three regions which stretch across the 
middle of the country from the Welsh 
border to the east coast (midland, 
north midland, and eastern) and 
that a further 23 per cent is accounted 
for by the area which stretches from 
Berkshire and Buckinghamshire 
through to Cornwall (the southern 
and south western regions). Most 
of these shifts of population were set 
in motion in the early 1930’s and the 
war-time evacuation of civilians and 
armament plants from areas exposed 
to heavy air attacks frequently did 
little more than emphasize long-term 
trends which had been created by 
basic economic conditions. 


County Gains and Losses 


Most of the regions are so large 
(the smallest has a population of over 
24 millions) that some of the regional 
figures obscure conflicting internal 
trends; for example, the north west- 
ern area shows an inter-censal popu- 
lation increase of 4 per cent, but 
this figure is compounded of a 15-7 
per cent expansion in Cheshire and a 
mere 1-5 per cent growth in Lanca- 
shire. We therefore obtain a more 
illuminating account of population 
movements over the past twenty 
years by examining the figures for 
county units. There were nine coun- 
ties—all within the “London sphere 
of influence”—who registered an in- 
crease in population of at least 28 per 
cent. In 1931 these nine counties con- 
tained 5,676,000 people; by 1951 
the total had grown to 7,740,000— 
not far short of a 40 per cent expan- 
sion. Undoubtedly much of this 
growth merely reflects the simul- 
taneous flight from the hub of the 
system—the County of London. 
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% Inter-censal increase 


Hertfordshire 52°0 
West Sussex 42°9 
Buckinghamshire 42°3 
Bedfordshire 41°4 
Middlesex 38° 4 
Surrey 35°6 
Oxfordshire 31°5 
Berkshire 29°4 
Kent 28°2 


Not until more detailed Census in- 
formation is available will it be pos- 
sible to say whether this represents 
merely an enlargement of the fron- 
tiers of the London conurbation, or 
whether the outer home counties 
have developed, in economic mat- 
ters, as more or less self-contained 
areas. 


Large Towns and Small Towns 


Approximately 80 per cent of the 
total population of Great Britain live 
in urban areas. There is nothing new 
in this, but the latest figures show that 
the largest cities have stopped adding 
to their numbers and that the greatest 
rates of growth have been registered 
in the medium size towns. 

At a first glance these figures seem 
to suggest that some unidentified 
complex of social factors have led the 
modern generation to favour the 
50,000 to 100,000 population city 
as the optimum sized community. 
Such an inference, however, would be 
unwarranted. The decline of the 
large towns may be attributed to the 
fact that these areas suffered most 
damage in enemy air attacks, and 
that boundary adjustments have 
been virtually suspended since 1939. 
And, in any case, city boundaries 
rarely coincide with social groupings; 
many of the smaller towns are 
merely administratively unabsorbed 
adjuncts of the larger units. 


Conurbations 


Since the early 1930’s we have be- 
come accustomed to regarding con- 
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Pouplation No. of Population 1931 Population 1951 % 
areas 1951 000’s 000’s change 
250,000 and over 16* 11,846 10,977 — 73 
100,000-250,000 54 7,260 7:75! 6-8 
50,000—100,000 93 5,208 6,400 23°1 
10,000—50,000 480 9,822 11,311 15°! 
| 














* London Administrative County here reckoned as one area. 


groupings described as conurbations. 
For the first time the Registrar- 
General for England and Wales 
recognizes these units and this present 
report provides population statistics 
for the six major conurbations. For 
the past twenty years only one of 
them (west midlands) has shown any 
appreciable increase in numbers. In 
all but two of them the outer ring 
has experienced a much greater 
growth than the “core” city, and it is 
probable that with a more generous 
and more realistic definition of the 
boundaries of each conurbation all 
six would have shown a sizeable 
growth in numbers. In other words 
the urban sprawl of the inter-war 
years has not been checked. 


Proportion of Females to Males 


For Great Britain as a whole the 
sex ratios are 1,082 females to 1,000 
males. There are, however, consider- 
able regional deviations from this 
ratio. In London and the south east 
the preponderance of women is much 
more marked—the southern coastal 


counties have long been centres of 
attraction for elderly and retired 
women while the metropolitan coun- 
ties have attracted women by virtue 
of their favourite employment oppor- 
tunities. 

All in all, the past twenty years 
have witnessed a considerable re- 
shuffling of the population. The pres- 
ent reports give a first measure of 
these movements but we shall have to 
wait for the subsequent volumes be- 
fore we know the more illuminating 
facts—the number of households in 
each area, the composition of these 
families, their housing accommoda- 
tion, the occupations followed by 
their bread-winners, and the relation- 
ship between their place of residence 
and place of work. For the first time 
in the Census history of this country 
the authorities have recognized the 
value of sampling techniques and we 
may, therefore, be saved the usual 
disappointing delay of several years 
now that it has been decided to base 
some of the preliminary reports on a 
I per cent sample of all census forms. 

















Inter-censal, 1931-51 Inter-censal 
Conurbation population change “‘Core’’ city change 
% % 
Greater London + 16 London County —23°8 
S.E. Lancashire — 02 Manchester — 8-2 
West Midlands +15°7 Birmingham +10°9 
West Yorkshire + 2°2 Leeds + 4°6 
Merseyside + 2°6 Liverpool — 7:8 
Tyneside + 1°o Newcastle + 1*9 
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THE RIGHT TO WALK 


A pedestrian’s view of certain provisions of the Act of 1949 
(National Parks and Access to the Countryside). 


HERE HAS been a tendency in 
| some Farmers’ Union circles to 
disparage the Access to the 
Countryside Act of 1949. The main 
complaints appear to be first that since 
rights of way have existed and been 
recognized from time immemorial, 
the Act is superfluous and secondly 
that increased facilities for ‘“wander- 
ing over other people’s land” by 
hikers and other townsfolk will lead 
to damage to crops and stock and un- 
due invasion of the countryman’s 
privacy. 
The contentions are not unreason- 
able as far as they go, but on close 
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examination it will be found that they 
are based on incomplete understand- 
ing of the circumstances. It will 
scarcely be disputed that field paths 
and bridleways do not differ from 
public roads, except in limitation of 
the kind of traffic entitled to use them. 
Once properly dedicated to public 
use, the right of way is absolute. It is 
not something which has been taken 
away from the landowner. It has 
passed to the public by voluntary 
“dedication” by him or his pre- 
decessors. That is to say, if for a period 
—now clearly defined as _ twenty 
years—he has made no move to stop 


A Footpaths Survey is carried out by the Ramblers Association. Here a footpath has been 
obstructed by removal of a footbridge 
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people from using the path, he is 
deemed to have surrendered the right 
of passage to the public. 

It is obvious that in the days when 
most public rights of way were thus 
acquired, those who benefited most 
were the farmer, his family, and 
labourers, but it is to the advantage 
of the whole community that every- 
one with lawful business should be 
able to go from place to place by the 
shortest route, and, in fact, the grant 
of this facility was one of the best ways 
of preventing people wandering all 
over the land, since all but an in- 
significant minority will always fol- 
low a beaten track. 

The changes wrought during the 
present century have profoundly 
affected the situation. Improved 
roads, bicycles, and motors have made 
it easier and quicker to go a long way 
round than to walk over footpaths, 
many of which have thus been neg- 
lected for a good many years. Up to 
the late war, very little deliberate 
obstruction of footpaths took place 
and if the wayfarer chose to follow a 
path which had become ill-defined 
from mere disuse, the discomfort was 
his and no one thought more about it. 

The need for maximum production 
during the war was responsible for 
orders compelling land which had 
been under grass for generations to be 
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Many footpaths become ill-defined from disuse 






Illustrated 


ploughed up and the result was that 
many footpaths which had wandered 
through miles of meadows dis- 
appeared. Privileges which have ex- 
isted for some time are prone to be re- 
garded as rights and it is undeniable 
that farmers who, it must be re- 
membered, benefited greatly by the 
ploughing up, are disposed to resent 
being required to restore the paths. 

Having myself taken part in a 
survey of my parish footpaths, I can 
say that the extent to which they have 
been obstructed is astonishing, at 
least half of them being more or less 
impassable at one point or another. If 
the ancient rights of way are to be 
retained, it is certain that something 
more than a vaguely understood right 
is required, so that the passing of the 
Act was, from this point of view, fully 
justified. The position is, in fact, 
much the same as that on the roads, 
where the footman has an absolute 
right to walk, but where, because of 
the number and speed of motor 
vehicles, he dare not. Equally he 
cannot without intolerable discom- 
fort, walk over ploughed up paths, 
though he has a perfect right to do so. 
Because of the first danger, he has 
the more need of the field paths, 
where alone, in most parts of our 
highly cultivated country, it is pos- 
sible to walk in safety. 
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In one of his latest appeal decisions, 
the Minister has introduced a new 
and somewhat startling principle. 
The appeal was against the refusal of 
the Beverley RDC to permit the 
erection of a house on a particular 
site. The authority considered that 
further residential development in 
that area should be restricted to a 
proposed development area for the 
village of Cherry Burton. The Minis- 
ter, while agreeing with this in 
principle, pointed out, inter alia, that 
“in the present case the appellant 
and her husband had been associated 
with the locality for many years and 
he feels that their claim to live on the 
site merits special consideration.” 

It is, of course, essential that where, 
as under the planning legislation, 
powers are given which have the 
effect of restricting individual free- 
dom of action in the interests of the 
community, those powers should be 
exercised with due regard to the 
rights and sensibilities of the in- 
dividual. Nevertheless, in this par- 
ticular case the Minister has gone 
rather further than one might have 
expected and it will be interesting to 
see how far it is followed in later de- 
cisions. 


Appellants Beware! 

The right of appeal to the Minister 
lies not only where permission is re- 
fused, but also where permission is 
granted, subject to conditions. In 
appealing against conditions, it must 
be remembered that the Minister 
may consider the whole case afresh 
and need not confine his decision to 
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the particular points of the appeal. 
This is illustrated by the fate of a 
recent appellant who appealed 
against a condition imposed by the 
local planning authority, only to find 
that the Minister prohibited the de- | 





velopment altogether. 

Leatherhead UDC had granted 
permission for the rebuilding of a 
garage and the provision of gardeners’ 
accommodation above. The garage 
was in the grounds of a house, and the 
Council granted permission for the 
new accommodation subject “‘to the 
proposed dwelling being used with 
the main residence”. The Minister on 
appeal, however, took the view that 
the proposed dwelling would further | 
restrict the narrow wedge of open 
country between the two neigh- 
bouring villages, and refused per- | 
mission altogether. 





perme 





Drafting Conditions 
The Ministry’s new circular on ! 
drafting planning conditions con- 
tains much useful advice. Four points 
especially stand out. 
(a) That conditions should be kept | 
to the minimum; 
(6) That they should be such as are | 
( 
( 


ree 


capable of enforcement ; 

c) That they should be “plan- 
ning”’ conditions ; 

d) That the powers of the Plan- 
ning Act ought not to be used 
to duplicate or alter the impact | 
of more specific legislation, | 
particularly if the result would | 
be to deprive the developer of 
compensation to which he 
would otherwise have been ' 
entitled. i 

It is contemplated, however, that | 

planning powers might in exceptional 
cases be used to supplement existing | 
legislation, e.g. where the relevant 
legislation is out of date or where 
preventive action is preferable to 
reliance on the statutory remedy. 
A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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letters to the Editor 





Hed gerow Trees 


Sirn,—Mr Tillotson Hyde’s article 
(October) contains too many mis- 
representations of my August con- 
tribution and too many errors of facts 
for correction in a letter but a few 
points may help to assess his qualifi- 
cations as a mentor. 

Though averse from such an ex- 
pression as ““Dame Nature’, I have 
never written anything that could 
possibly justify the following sen- 
tence: “All our foolish and 
sentimental ideas that the countryside 
can supply spiritual and mental 
refreshment, that it can provide air 
and exercise for health and enjoy- 
ment to the lover of natural things 
are, in Mr Ward’s view, quite 
wrong.’ Spiritual and mental re- 
freshment, however, can be obtained 
in an economically well-managed 
countryside—and this need not be 
caricatured as drawing-board plan- 
ning. It is practical farmers who have 
moved most hedgerow trees. 


So far from considering trees 
merely as timber I have not (shame- 
ful to confess) ever measured a tree 
for timber. 

I did not “darkly hint” that all the 
birds in hedgerow trees are wood- 
pigeons. Oddly, Mr Hyde does not 
specify any of the “flocks of grub- 
eating birds of many varieties’ which 
receive shelter from hedgerow trees. 
Starlings? Possibly. What others? 

Burnham Beeches: This oldest 
collection of ancient beech trees is 
famous as a kind of woodland 
museum, an example of a kind of 
sylvicultural system (for fuel) once 
right and proper but now out of 
date. 

My August notes on Hedgerow 
Trees were not so sweeping as Mr 
Hyde misrepresents them to have 
been. There was no_ suggestion 
that any hedgerow tree anywhere at 
any time must be a mistake. 

J. D. U. WARD 


The Quantocks 


Sir,—I have read with interest the 
attack on ‘“‘Friends of Quantock” by 
Mr J. D. U. Ward in your September 
issue. 

We have withstood Mr Ward’s 
previous attacks, and I doubt wheth- 
er I would have asked you to find 
space for a reply to this one but for 
his rudeness in referring to our mem- 
bers as agitators appealing to “the 
mob”. Our membership list of some 
1,200 represents a fair cross section 
of the people of this country. 

Mr Ward would have the Quan- 
tocks turned into an area almost ex- 
clusively for the production of tim- 
ber. We contend that as a large part 


| has already been sacrificed for that 
purpose, the remainder should be 


preserved. The Forestry Commis- 
sion’s work on the Quantocks can be 
seen by anyone who is interested, and 
it clearly shows how the outstanding 
natural beauty of the area has been 
ruthlessly swept away. So, however 
severely we may be censured by Mr 
Ward, we intend to continue to use 
every possible means to prevent 
further destruction of the beauty of 
the Quantocks. 

Of course, if, as envisaged by Mr 
Ward, an almighty State sweeps us 
aside, we shall lose. But until the time 
arrives when “the mob” of this 
country is no longer allowed to voice 
its opinion, we intend to fight—and 
to fight hard. E. L. KELTING, 

Chairman, Friends of Quantock 
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NORFOLK. By Doreen Wallace and R. P. 
Bagnall-Oakeley. Robert Hale Ltd, 155. 


The latest of the County Books is 
divided into two sections. In the first 
Miss Doreen Wallace describes the 
county and its people—to whom one 
feels she is a little unkind for she finds 
them dull, rather mean, slow in the 
uptake, unmusical and “‘agin”’ educa- 
tion. Most Norfolk people are en- 
gaged in one capacity or another in 
making a living out of mixed arable 
farming and Miss Wallace, herself a 
farmer, has much to say about agri- 
cultural policy in the county. There 
are interesting chapters on the 
Broads and Fens, Yarmouth and 
herring fishing, and the “‘quaint”’ in- 
dustrial town of Norwich. In the 
second section Mr Bagnall-Oakeley 
writes on the natural history of 
Norfolk. The book has many full page 
photographs and an inset map. 


COMPULSORY PURCHASE GUIDE. By 
R. D. Stewart-Brown. Sweet @ Maxwell. 
10s. 6d. 

This Guide to Compulsory Pur- 
chase and Compensation is a con- 
densation of much information that is 
available elsewhere in publications 
like the Current Law Guide No. 6 (now 
out of print) and the Encyclopedia of 
the Law of Compulsory Purchase and 
Compensation by the same publishers. 

Its chief merit is that, within small 
compass, it sets out the essential facts 
in a readily accessible form so that 
not only the town clerk but also the 
general law practitioner and the lay- 
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man or his agent can ascertain within 
reasonably reliable limits what the 
law is on this complicated and im- 
portant subject. In acquiring land for 





new towns or town re-development, 
we are left in no doubt about the right 
of subsidiary interests in land to their 
status quo ante acquisition, or com- 
pensation for extinguishment. As Mr 
Stewart-Brown puts it: ““The acquir- 





ing authority is bound to acquire all 
interests in the land in order to obtain 
the benefit of exemption from the 
remedies available to parties who are 
entitled to a notice to treat’’, and he 
also makes the point that “‘public 
rights over the land acquired are not 
affected by compulsory acquisition”. 
This is a good handbook, clearly 
set out and well indexed. 
T. F. THOMSON | 





PLANNING APPEALS. By Harold f. f. } 
Brown. Sweet @ Maxwell. 125. 6d. 


Town and country planning has 
tended in recent years to become a 
forum for grinding many axes. The 
tree has now developed so many 
branches that there is need of many 
sharp axes, not least of which is the 
lawyer’s axe which cuts through the 
welter of official jargon and obscure 
terminology to determine the rights 
of the individual, and of authority to 
interfere with those rights. 

Mr Harold Brown is well known to 
those who have had to delve into the ! 
legal aspects of planning. As Assistant 
Editor of that most valuable publica- 
tion—The Journal of Planning Law— 
he has helped to lighten much dark- 
ness. The Journal has now become 
voluminous in the manner of most 
legal textbooks, and no doubt Mr 
Brown saw the need for a little volume 
on the “Principles, Practice and Pro- 
cedure relating to Appeals to the 
Minister of Local Government and 
Planning under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947” for 
appellants and the less expert. In this 
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> the A STANDARD REFERENCE WORK FOR YEARS TO COME ON CAMPING, 
6 CARAVANNING, SUB-STANDARD HOUSING, SHACKS, ETC. 
ind for 
ment, 
right MOVABLE 
0 their | 

com- 
As Mr DWELLINGS 
cquir- 
7 | RESULTS OF A TWO-YEAR 
obtain 
m the ROUND-TABLE STUDY BY EXPERTS 
ho are | A Report produced by E. J. O. Gardiner, LLB, Town Clerk of 
und he Andover, W. O. Humphery, MTPI, East Sussex County Planning 
public Officer, and W. M. Whiteman, MA, Executive Committee, Caravan 
ire not | Club, from the discussions of the Movable Dwellings Conference (con- 
tinal vened in 1947 by the Town and Country Planning Association and the 


Caravan Club). It covers historical and contemporary survey, formula- 
clearly tion of policy, planning, public health, temporary housing, law, admini- 
stration, camping and site standards, shack colonies, gypsies, etc. 


aa as. 6d. from booksellers or 2s. 10d. post free from 


d Ff. j. TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
d. The Planning Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2 
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EXAMPLE 


This } in. to I ft. scale model of proposed Assembly 
Rooms and Little Theatre, Gloucester, made to the 
order of the Gloucester Corporation, is an example 
of Bassett-Lowke’s co-ordination and craftsmanship. 
Municipal Me romp and Industrial Companies 
considering p are cordially 
invited to consult us tor their models and table-top 
layouts. 

Write for brochure ‘Scale Models for Publicity 
and Exhibition”’ Ref. SM/57_ which will be gladly 
forwarded to Executives or Purchasing Authorities 

free of charge. 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD 
NORTHAMPTON 
LONDON: 112 High Holborn, W.C.! 
MANCHESTER: 28 Corporation Street 








he has performed a noteworthy pub- 
lic service. 

In reviewing a book of this sort one 
is tempted to consult the writer on a 
tricky point, and sit at his feet thereon. 
Reference was therefore made to the 
“Rules of Evidence and Procedure” 
paragraph (pp. 18 and 19). Mr Brown 
has the material points assembled 
with no waste of words. He concludes 
by saying: ““The rules of evidence and 
procedure followed by the Courts” 
(by which he earlier states that the 
minister is not bound) “have been 
evolved over a period of centuries in 
order to safeguard the rights of the 
parties. Rigid adherence to them may 
be unnecessary in the case of a 
ministerial inquiry but total disre- 
gard of the rules of evidence is very 
likely to result in an unsatisfactory 
hearing and in the rights of the parties 
being prejudiced. It may also involve 
much waste of time.” 

The arrangement of the subject 
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matter by splitting it into subject a 
divisions like Urban and Rural 7 
Residential Development, Industrial 4 


Development, Mineral Working, and 


4 


the like is helpful, and a very ade-| 


this attractive little book. 
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AND OPPORTUNITY. By L. E. White, 


National Council of Social Service. 45. 6d, 


This is the third of Mr White’s | 


thoughtful studies of urban com. f) 


munity problems and, like the others, 7 


contains a lot of sense. It is entirely 


sound on the reasons for new towns 


and gives a fair account of the experi- — 


ence of Letchworth and Welwyn— 


though it echoes the curious impres+ 


sion that this is inadequately res) 
corded. In truth few towns have been 
so well documented. Mr Purdom’§ 
volumes, my own more selectivé 
essays, and the Reith Committee 
reports transmit as much of the exe) 
perience as new town builders could 
be expected to read; and much moré 
than they apparently do read. 
exhaustive history of either to 
would, if well done, be enthralling to 
sociologists and the general read 
But the “know-how” can only be 
learned by doing. I doubt if there i 
any know-how of social develop- 
ment. Mostly it takes care of itself if 
enough meeting-places of varying 
sizes are provided early on. But what 
happens is intensely interesting to 
watch, to take part in, and to writé 
about. Mr White does all these things 
admirably. 
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